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® It is the conviction of many pastors that the discharge of their 
primary duty is about the last thing they get a chance to do. 


® A nervous strain . . . takes its toll, and is, in part, the cause 
of the breakdown of a good many pastors. 


® To expect the pastor of a modern city church to prepare a good 
sermon is like asking a “setting hen to mind the doorbell.” 


® Once a year we ought to have a “Preach the Gospel Sunday.”’ 


® It seems to be the consensus of opinion that . . . the key to 
each congregation is the pastor, and that only he can unlock 
the door through which the streams of money and other 
forms of support must flow. 


® “The greatest single evidence of the decay of Protestantism .. . 
is the growing influence of promotional agencies and or- 
ganized activities over the spiritual life of the church.” 


® Promoters of programs and causes might exert a little more 
restraint in multiplying meetings, pyramiding programs, 
sending out literature and letters, and in their public utter- 
ances they should not be too critical of pastors whose churches 
fail to do everything asked of them. 


® The present situation is not the fault of any individual or group 
of individuals but is the inevitable result of a system which 
cannot be completely changed, but whose unfortunate 
features may be modified and improved. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 


Preachers and Pastors---or Promoters? 
See Page 5 











Letters to the Editors 





More Steps in Acquaintance Effort Listed 





Vacation Exchange 


To the Editors: 

In reply to your request for possible 
steps in acquaintance and cooperation 
with Presbyterians, USA, (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 9), I would suggest an exchange of 
pulpits during vacation. Visiting minis- 
ters might live in the manse and supply 
the church. This might, in addition, be 
the means of some of our ministers get- 
ting a vacation for themselves and for 
their families. 

S. G. HARNESS. 

Rockbridge Baths, Va. 


To the Editors: 

As to steps toward Presbyterian ac- 
quaintance and cooperation, cultivate the 
spirit of love, instead of the spirit of 
suspicion and criticism, “Approve what is 
excellent” rather than search out defects. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST. 


Presbyterian Hour 


To the Editors: 

Will you be good enough to effect the 
changes as shown below on the list of 
corrections and additions to our Presbyte- 
rian Hour station list? ‘ 

MRS. WM. L. CALLAHAN, JR. 
Radio Committee, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
bag Waynesville, N. C., Sunday, 2:30 
‘WPLH, Huntington, W. Va., Sunday, 8:30 
A. M. EST 


WGRM, Greenwood, Miss., Monday eve- 
ning 


All Outlook Readers 


—want one or many copies of the 
1948 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 


Since this year’s Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook is being distrib- 
uted only to those who reserve a 
copy, you will want to arrange for 
several copies now for your col- 
lege or high school friends. The 
form below will enable you to do 
this quickly, conveniently. 


P. 





“-2re° Clip & Mail Today - - - - - 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
403 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me .... 
1948 Going-to-College 
(Price: 1-9 copies, 25c each; 
more, 15c each.) 


copies of the 
Handbook. 
10 or 


Cash enclosed $..... Billme.. 


Name . 


Street & Number . 


Tere otee ty © e 


City & State . 








WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 


Sunday, 17:30 
CST or 8:30 DST (A. M.) 


The Seowing stations have been added 
to the network: 


a™. Camden, Ark., Sunday 7:30 AM.. 
KLRA, Little Rock, Ark., Wednesday, 
10:30 P. M. CST 
WwWOD, Lynchburg, Va., Sunday, 8:30 A. 
M. EST. 


Home for the Aged 


To the Editors: 

Over a period of 50 years in the minis- 
try I have never seen a more altruistic 
attitude than that shown by the people 
of North Carolina during this polio epi- 
demic. It has been heart warming to see 
the marvelous response of all classes to 
the tragic needs of youhg mothers and 
children, stricken by this mysterious dis- 
ease. Perhaps it takes a spectacular out- 
break of this kind to arouse us to immedi- 
ate action. 

Never in the history of our state, per- 
haps, has there been the building of a 
hospital so quickly as the erection of the 
polio hospital in Guilford County with the 
voluntary gifts of money, materials and 
labor, not only from individuals, but also 
from contractors, corporations, and labor 
unions. 

All this confirms our confidence in the 
innate goodness of God’s people. For 
many months we have been reminded of 
the inroads of cancer, tuberculosis, heart 
disease and the infirmities of old age. 
These have come so gradually that we 
have not been moved to immediate action. 

In my judgment, one of the most press- 
ing needs of our time is the care of old 
people, and to this end, I am striving to 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








arouse others to the importance of build- 
ing a Home for the Aged where their de- 
clining years may be spent in quiet se- 
curity. There are thousands of elderly 
men and women in North Carolina who 
are facing the future in fear, seeking not 
only physical maintenance, but also loving 
care. 

We rejoce in all that is being done for 
unfortunate youth, in an effort to make 
strong bodies and well trained hearts and 
minds. “These ought ye to have done and 
not to have left the other undone.” 

May we hope that the attention of peo- 
ple in our state may be turned to the 
tragic needs of thousands of elderly per- 
sons, whose happiness would be much 
more complete if they could be assured of 
the future. 

R. MURPHY WILLIAMS 
Field Representative. 
Presbyterian Home for the Aged 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Supply Exhausted* 


To the Editors: 

The special issue featuring the Relig- 
ious Education Re-Study is fine and I 
want to order 25 copies. We want to use 
it in planning our Workers’ Conference 
programs for this year. ... 

LEILA McGEATH, DRE. 

Broadway Church, 

Ft. Worth, Texas, 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—We deeply regret 
that our present supply of this issue is 
exhausted. Many thousands of extra 
copies were printed but these have been 
snapped up quickly. Since the issue will 
be of continuing value throughout the 
year the possibility of reprinting it is be- 
ing entertained. If tentative orders of 
sufficient quantites justify it this will 
be done. Prompt indications from the 
churches must be made. 


Well Wishers 


To the Editors: 

... Most certainly I do not want to be 
without THE OUTLOOK. It is truly an 
inspiration. 

MARY JOHNSTON. 

Red Springs, N. C. 


To the Editors: 

It is an excellent piece of work your 
paper is doing for our church. I look 
forward with pleasure to reading it every 
week and feel that I am able to keep up 
with all phases of our own church’s work 
as well as the church universal. Thank 
you for your unbiased method of treating 
all problems and questions which arise 
from time to time within the bounds of 
our church. 

MARY-MARGARET HARRIS. 

Charlotte, N, C. 


To the Editors: 
. the Sunday school presentation 
alone is worth the subscription. . .. 
ROBERT L. WASSON. 
Welling, Okla. 





in English. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Three short-term teachers for Kinjo College in Japan: 
One man teacher 
Two lady teachers 
English language and literature, possibly history and related subjects 
Master’s degree necessary. 
For further details communicate at once with 


DR. RICHARD T. GILLESPIE, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Work begins in April, 1949. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 403 East Franklin Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9493. 10c a copy, $4.00 
Copyright, 1948, 
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Full-Scale Program 
Planned for Final 
Weeks at Montreat 


Precautions Are Taken to 
Guard Against Polio Danger 


Reporting that not a case of polio had 
been recorded within 17 miles of Mon- 
treat, directors of the church’s confer- 
ences there prepared for a full-scale 
program through August. 


In discussing the apprehension caused 
by the polio epidemic in some parts of 
North Carolina, leaders said that while 
a quarantine has been placed on Bun- 
combe County, this does not affect Mon- 
treat or other religious conference cen- 
ters in the county. Conference dele- 
gates, however, are requested to re- 
main within the conference grounds for 
the duration of their meetings. 


Attendance at the foreign mission 
conference was reported at the usual 
level with synod and presbytery chair- 
men of that cause plus more than 100 
young people who are attending special 
mission classes arranged for them, in 
addition to the summer time crowd of 
Montreaters. Prospects for the home 
missions conference, August 12-18, 
were said to be as good. 


New Name Used 


What is now being called the Mon- 
treat Institute of Theology (replacing 
the older Bible Conference and Minis- 
ters’ Forum) is being directed by 
J. Rupert McGregor, with William 
Crowe, Jr., as platform manager. Dr. 
McGregor is stressing the purpose of the 
institute in providing a period of study 
and inspiration primarily for the minis- 
ters of the church. 


Among those listed for the conclud- 
ing conference period beginning August 
18 are: Charles L. King, Houston; An- 
drew W. Blackwood, Princeton Semi- 
nary; J. Hutchison Cockburn (pro- 
nounce: Coeburn), of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Geneva, formerly 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland; 
Erskine Blackburn, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land; Frank Crossley Morgan, Concord, 
N. C.; Ben R. Lacy, Richmond, Va.; 
Fred P. Corson, bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church, Philadelphia; R. W. Hugh 
Jones, Tetherdown Congregational 
church, London, and Cary N. Weisiger, 
III, Augusta, Ga. 

The Stated Clerks’ Association meets 
in Montreat August 27, 28. 


2-10 Year Expansion Movement in 


Foreign Missions Set By FMCNA 


Every Major Denomination Joins US-Canadian Effort Seeking $150,000,000 
For Enterprise in Ten Geographic Areas of the World, Says Fairfield 


«New York. (RNS)—Approval of a joint campaign for a vast five to ten year ex- 
pansion program in foreign missions was announced here by Wynn C. Fairfield, 
secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

Goal of the participating boards, representing every major denomination, is ex- 
pected to total about $150,000,000 for the first five years of the cooperative Prot- 


estant undertaking, Dr. Fairfield said. 
This amount represents a doubling of 
present contributions to foreign mis- 
sions, For the first time, American and 
Canadian Protestant churches will join 
in the appeal which is to be made this 
fall. 

The program, a result of 30 months 
of joint planning by foreign mission 
societies in the U. S., Canada and mis- 
sions abroad, is designed to inject 
fresh techniques into Protestant mis- 
sion efforts, Dr. Fairfield stated. 


Expenditures Almost Doubled 


In anticipation of the expansion pro- 
gram, he added, 23 mission boards have 
already set a goal of about $60,000,000 
as their overseas expenditure for the 
first five years. The new goals repre- 
sent substantial increases, he said, since 
the entire group of 108 boards associ- 
ated with the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence last year spent less than $35,000,- 
000. 

Ten geographic areas are included in 
the expanded mission program, They 
are in Latin America, Africa, Europe, 
the Near East, India and Pakistan, 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
the Philippines, China, Korea and Japan. 
In each of these areas, Dr. Fairfield said, 
foreign mission boards have set tentative 
goals for personnel, schools, colleges, 
theological seminaries, mass communi- 
cations and radio work, rural rehabilita- 
tion, programs for industrial communi- 
ties, and evangelism campaigns. 


2,000 Missionaries to China 


He declared that plans for the next 
five years call for sending 2,000 new 
missionaries to China. This figure in- 
cludes 425 medical missionaries, 200 
agricultural experts, 420 educational 
missionaries, and 675 missionaries for 
general church work. About $2,000,000 
is earmarked for rural reconstruction 
and $20,000 for a mass communications 





project. Substantial sums will also be 
used for standard types of missionary 
enterprises. 

In Japan, mission leaders plan to 
recruit at least 300 missionaries in the 
next five years, while nearly 1,000 
agricultural missionaries will be 
needed in the Far East. Mission 
leaders also hope to step up the en- 
listment of doctors, journalists, 
teachers, ministers, chemists and 
radio technicians. 


Cooperative Efforts Listed 


Dr. Fairfield, discussing some of the 
new features of the proposed missionary 
program, revealed that a cooperative 
radio and mass communications com- 
mitee is being established under the aus- 
pices of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, This group will train foreign stu- 
dents in this country for radio work. 
Recording stations and radio programs 
will be developed abroad and the pro- 
duction of films, slides, charts and 
graphs will be speeded up. Dr. Fairfield 
estimated the initial cost of this project 
at close to $100,000. 

Also planned is a mass literacy cam- 
paign which will be directed by Frank 
C. Laubach, pioneer missionary educator 
and literacy expert. This campaign will 
aim to educate about 100,000,000 il- 
literates in the next ten years. Dr. 
Laubach, who recently helped establish 
an adult education program for Emperor 
Haile Selassie, will assist in establishing 
literacy committees in each of the for- 
eign countries. He said the initial cost 
of the project would be $212,000. 

Protestant foreign missions, Dr. Fair- 
field pointed out, currently conduct 55,- 
295 churches and 61,869 Sunday schools 
with a staff of 239,045 persons, includ- 
ing 27,577 missionaries. Financial 
goals now being considered by foreign 
mission leaders, he said, would greatly 
increase these figures in the next five 
years, 
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More Foreign Missions? 
Then Try This for Size 


Dallas, Texas. (RNS) )——Missions Un- 
limited, Inc., has been organized by a 
group of Southern Baptist laymen here 
to raise funds for a gigantic 100-year 
foreign mission program. ‘6,000 Mis- 
sionaries Now”’ is its slogan, 

The effort seeks 6,000,000 members 
paying $17 annually (‘‘just the price of 
a pair of shoes’). A foundation is to 
be set up so that this annual pledge 
would be paid up even after the donor’s 
death until the 100-year period is com- 
pleted, 

The plan, as described by Marshall D. 
Barnett, chairman, sets 10 years for re- 
cruiting, training, assigning mission- 
aries; 80 years for a building program; 
the final 10 years, a planned withdrawal, 
leaving only skelton forces to supervise. 
Annual budget of the program would be: 
$102,000,000! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Program of 
Progress Means 


Greater Service 
By A. WALTON LITZ* 


Third in a Series 


ORLD PROBLEMS today are 
W crowding in on all of us. We 

can no longer stand aside and 
look at those problems, because we are 
actually in the midst of them and a 
real part of them. Men and nations are 
confused; they need something to tie 
to and it is the duty and responsibility 
of the church to provide that stabilfty 
at this time. We need a better under- 
standing between men and between 
nations. We need a sound belief, and 
the church is the only organization that 





Religion and Free Speech 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





N NEW YORK and in Massachusetts 

a serious controversy has arisen over 

banning the weekly magazine, “The 

Nation” from school libraries on the 

ground that it published articles which 
discredited the Catholic faith. 

The journal insisted that it did not 
discredit the Catholic faith, but that 
the articles were critical merely of the 
political activities of the church. The 
New York superintendent of schools 
challenged this distinction and quoted 
passages from the articles to prove that 
they were critical of the Catholic faith 
itself. 

This whole controversy proves how 
impossible it is to draw such a distinc- 
tion; and, therefore, how wrong it is to 
ban journals because they are critical 
of a particular religion. 


It is legitimate enough for school 
libraries to scan the literature which 
children read under their auspices so 
that scurrilous, scandalous and irre- 
sponsible polemics between religious 
groups and between the religious and 
irreligious do not gain an even indirect 
official sanction. But such censorship 
ought not to include any responsible 
journal with an established reputation. 

Our democracy wisely places only the 
most limited checks upon the freedom 
of the press. Libel, slander and pornog- 
graphy are prohibited. That is about 
all. Sometimes when one sees a case 
of flagrant unfairness in the news, one 
is tempted to work for a tightening of 
the standards. But it would be well 
to check, rather than obey, that im- 
pulse. The fact is that almost every 
restriction upon freedom of speech con- 
tains more perils than the dangers 
which arise from its misuse. 

While there ought to be stricter 


standards for the literature, the movies 
and the radio, devoted to children, even 
these standards ought not to be too 
strict. Children are presumably not 
sufficiently critical to weigh conflicting 
claims in controversy, or to reject what 
is definitely meretricious. But if chil- 
dren are too rigorously protected they 
will not develop a critical faculty. 

One might well ask the Catholic 
Church in all friendliness whether it is 
not much too anxious to have special 
advantages for what it regards as 
“truth” as against what it regards as 
“error.”’ In its opinion people ought 
not to have the same right to propagate 
error as to expound the truth. 

Naturally any attack upon the Church 
itself is regarded as a grievous error. 
Does it not recognize that even the 
sublimest truth can become the bearer 
of error, when its proponents are 
granted special immunities? 


And what is one to do about the re- 
sentment which is aroused against the 
“truth” which has special protection? 
The “‘anti-clericalism,’’ so prominent in 
the political life of most Latin coun- 
tries, represents opposition to religion, 
generated not by freedom but by its 
suppression. 


It is not, as the Church believes, 
moral and religious relativism which 
persuades many of us in America to 
espouse freedom of speech and press. 
We believe rather that even religion, 
or perhaps particularly religion, be- 
comes corrupted by pretension if the 
chastisement of both fair and unfair 
criticism are not levelled against its 
thought and life. Sometimes there is 
a considerable grain of truth even in 
an unfair criticism.—(Copyright, 1948, 
by RNS.) 
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A. WALTON LITZ 
Points to a layman’s opportunity 


can give the answers to those problems. 
The church has the responsibility of be- 
coming a stabilizer in the lives of men 
and a servant of all. 


The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has its share in this responsibility. We 
have a definite responsibility to the 
more than 600,000 members in our 
church, and we have a responsibility to 
the entire South that we serve. Not 
only that, but our responsibility reaches 
into all parts of the world. 


The Program of Progress gives a defi- 
nite way of offering this stability. It is 
a plan designed to give an over-all 
coverage to the spiritual and financial 
needs of our church and the people that 
we serve. It is a plan that was not 
thought up overnight, but is the result 
of months and years of planning. It is 
a plan that has inspired our leaders to 
greater things. It is big enough to ap- 
peal to everyone and that appeal is 
especially needed by the laymen. He 
must see in our own church program a 
real opportunity for service and in his 
own church an opportunity of helping 
our Southern church and of having some 
share in helping others who are in need 
throughout the world. It is a program 
which should not cease at the end of 
our five years, but we should find then 
our entire church working on a higher 
plane, increased membership, with bet- 
ter understanding of needs of others 
and with a keener desire to give more 
of our time and of our money into the 
church that it may carry on the work. 
It has brought to many individuals and 
churches a new feeling of responsi- 
bility and has pointed the way for a 
greater service than they have ever 
imagined before. 


*Elder, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Litz 
is chairman of the Assembly’s ad in- 
terim committee studying the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund (OUTLOOK, Aug. 16). 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Here is a live discussion of one of the most perplexing 
problems in the church. It needs to be thoroughly studied 


Preachers and Pastors--or Promoters? 


FTER 30 YEARS’ service as a pas- 
A tor of local churches, the writer 

is asking himself the question, for 
just what purpose does a man really 
enter the gospel ministry? 

The New Testament conception of a 
Christian minister seems to be that he 
is first of all a preacher and teacher of 
the gospel (and in its full implication 
this requires all there is in a man, at his 
very best); and, second, a pastor, whose 
duty and privilege it is to seek out the 
lost sheep and to shepherd those who 
are already in the fold. However, it 
is the conviction of many pastors that 
the discharge of their primary duty is 
about the last thing they get a chance 
to do, for our system is such that they 
are unable to “put first things first,”’ 
no matter how hard they may try. This 
results in a nervous strain, conscious 
or subconscious, which takes its toll, 
and is, in part, the cause of the break- 
down of a good many pastors, including 
a number of our ablest men, in recent 
years. It may help to explain the state- 
ment of the president of the North 
American Association of Psychiatrists 
that, proportionately, more pastors are 
treated in institutions for nervous dis- 
orders than any other group of people. 
Even more serious, perhaps, is the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among local con- 
gregations, where the criticism most 
frequently heard is that the pastor does 
not visit sufficiently and fails to keep 
up with the members of his flock as in- 
dividuals. 


Tensions Are Created 


This situation results in tensions 
which hurt the church and the cause 
of Christ. How often one hears a pas- 
tor say, “If they would only let me 
alone long enough to do the work that 
needs to be done in my own church!” 
It may also have some bearing upon the 
insistent demand for younger men, who 
are physically able to ‘take it.’”” Ex- 
perience in preaching and pastoral work 
ought to have its value, but these seem 
unimportant compared to _ physical 
vigor and ‘‘activism.”’ 

For 22 years the writer has lived in 
an ecclesiastical center where many 
ministers come and go and he has 
listened to a good many discussions of 
church problems. There is a consensus 
of opinion that so much of a pastor’s 
time and strength are consumed in pro- 
motional work that he cannot do justice 
to his obligations as a preacher and a 
pastor. 

Now, of course, everyone readily 
recognizes that it is part of a pastor’s 
responsibility and privilege to promote 


*Minister, Ginter Park church, Rich- 
mond, Va.; an associate editor of this 
paper, 


By JOHN A. MacLEAN* 
aa 


the causes of the church. This is essen- 
tial and must be done. However, there 
is a question of emphasis. Under exist- 
ing conditions, unless the pastor is 
always to be in hot water, promotional 
activities not only have to be put first, 
but are so numerous and so pressing 
that study, careful preparation of ser- 
mons, the development of a minister’s 
devotional life, personal evangelism and 
counselling, and the pastoral oversight 
of his flock, have to be done in brief in- 





DR. MacLEAN: Pressure on the pastor 
creates tensions in the church. 


tervals of time snatched here and there 
from his overcrowded days and nights. 

Dr. W. L. Lingle has said that to ex- 
pect the pastor of a modern city to pre- 
pare a good sermon is like asking a 
“setting hen to mind the doorbell.’”’ The 
general condition is visualized for us 
by a glance at the Assembly’s “church 
calendar,” in which months, weeks and 
days are assigned to various causes and 
subjects. Not infrequently, causes and 
institutions have to compete for the 
same Sunday, in order to get around. 
Someone has facetiously suggested that 
once a year we ought to have a “Preach 
the Gospel Sunday.”’ 


How This Situation Has Come About 


Modern society is highly organized 
and the church most of all. Every idea 
or movement or good impulse seems to 
result in a new organization, usually 
carried from the General Assembly down 
through the various church courts, with 
a branch in each. Every larger or- 
ganization tends to become a “church 
within the church,’’ with many ramifi- 
cations. Besides the ‘‘church cause,”’ 
affiliated organizations have been de- 
veloped which rely on ecclesiastical sup- 
port. In addition to the regular execu- 
tive agencies, which, of course, must 


exist, there are numerous committees 
and sub-committees, institutions, move- 
ments, and agencies which, in the last 
analysis, must function through the 
local churches, and it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that in every such 
case, the key to each congregation is 
the pastor, and that only he can un- 
lock the door through which the streams 
of money and other forms of support 
must flow. 

In principle, this situation applies 
not only to the raising of funds, but 
to other campaigns and movements, 
evangelistic, educational, social, etc., 
etc. Upon the pastor, responsibility for 
the success or failure of all these move- 
ments is squarely placed, and woe be 
to the man whose church fails to meet 
the demands made upon it, though cir- 
cumstances may be beyond his control, 
because many elements and many peo- 
ple besides the pastor are involved. Not 
infrequently, members of congregations 
are publicly informed, after such a cam- 
paign is over, that it succeeded wher- 
ever the pastor did his job, and failed 
where the pastor did not discharge his 
duty. In an ecclesiastical set-up, where 
a man’s standing largely depends upon 
the results of financial and other highly 
organized campaigns, this places a tre- 
mendous pressure upon the pastor and, 
unfortunately, the resulting criticism 
often hurts him in his own congregation 
and, at the same time, makes it difficult 
for him to get a call anywhere else. 


Leaving Pastoral Service 


This situation may have contributed, 
in part, to the fact that an ever-in- 
creasing number of able ministers are 
giving up the pastorate to go into other 
forms of service. According to statis- 
tics recently quoted, about one preacher 
in six leaves the pastorate for other 
types of ecclesiastical work. In some 
cases the pressure on a pastor becomes 
unendurable, or the pastor’s wife has a 
word to say! Of course, this is not the 
only reason which influences’ such 
changes. It is usually easier to plan 
and promote a program, On a large scale, 
than to carry it out in a local church. 
Some years ago the writer served as 
chairman of the Synod of Virginia’s 
Committee on Evangelism. He found 
it much easier to deliver “inspirational 
addresses’’ to large crowds of people in 
other places than to save souls or to 
get people to do personal work in nis 
own church. 

We must not be unmindful of the 
heavy burden which our system imposes 
upon the secretaries, directors and other 
promoters. One of our ablest ministers, 
formerly a pastor, now engaged in a 
different form of ecclesiastical work, 
tells me the load which he now carries 
is the heaviest in his experience. To be 
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constantly driving others is also hard 
on the driver. 


Many Agree but Fear to Speak 


Urging that something be done about 
the situation, one of the most admired 
and successful leaders of our denomi- 
nation writes from another city as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘My own considered judgment is that 
the greatest single evidence of the de- 
eay of Protestantism, an evidence that 
is taken by the half-educated layman, 
is the growing influence of promotional 
agencies and organized activities over 
the spiritual life of the church. Two 
things happen, one of which is the com- 
plete submersion of the key man in the 
church, the minister and pastor. I 
know hundreds of pastors in this coun- 
try and have been father confessor to 
multitudes of them, and they one and 
all will tell the same tale. It is 
playing the mischief with most minis- 
ters today. So much time and money 
today is spent by all the churches in 
mere paper work, turned out by ma- 
chines and never much read. It is like 
trying to practice medicine by the use 
of dictaphones and typewriters. There 
is an immense but inarticulate feeling 
among the ministry for some sort of de- 
liverance, although many fear to speak 
lest they get into the black books . 
and so be kept from promotion or pre- 
ferment.”’ 


The Exception Which Did Not Prove 
the Rule 


Some years ago, in an address to the 
Richmond Presbyterian League, a lay- 
men’s organization, Dr. William E. Hill, 
the distinguished pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, said: ‘I am glad 
to be associated with one organization 
which isn’t just another job for the pas- 
tor.” This League was doing a great 
work, and Dr. Hill meant to pay a 
tribute to lay leaders. 

Not long afterwards, during the de- 
pression, having contracted a _ large 
debt, the League fell upon evil days, and 
Richmond Presbyterians were em- 
barrassed by an obligation they could 
not meet. At that time the writer was 
president of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Association. The president of the 
League, a fine and generous layman, 
invited the ministers to a luncheon and 
there made the following statement: 
“We are involved in an emergency. I 
do not know where to turn or what to 
do. We are, therefore, laying this 
problem squarely in the laps of the Pres- 
byterian pastors of Richmond, and upon 
you rests the responsibility.” I mention 
this incident only because it typifies the 
position in which pastors constantly find 
themselves, and I think the president 
of the League was right in taking the 
action which he did. 


When We “Sit Where They Sit” 


We all recognize the fact that among 
our directors, secretaries, presidents and 
professors, superintendents of homes 
and institutions, editors, managers, etc., 
there are many of our ablest and most 
consecrated ministers, including some 
of our dearest friends. They have been 
called to their positions by the church 
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(which includes us) to do a big work, 
and they are certainly entitled to our 
warm support. They, too, carry heavy 
loads. The writer does not know of 4 
single individual in such a _ position 
whom he does not esteem and respect, 
and no personal criticisms are involved. 
Obviously, these officials of the church 
must be zealous in promoting their re- 
spective causes; otherwise, they would 
be derelict in duty and would fail to 
discharge their obligation. They are 
among the finest of our leaders, and 
have been chosen because of their con- 
spicuous ability. Obviously also, under 
our present set-up, these officials must 
work in and through local churches, and 
in every case it seems that “‘the pastor 
is the key man.” With the creation of 
each new committee or office, a staff 
must be employed, new programs 
planned and executed, more meetings 
held, educational work undertaken, and 
an ever-growing stream of literature and 
letters must be sent forth, all focusing 
on that “key man,” the pastor, who 
sometimes feels that he ‘can’t see the 
woods for the trees.”” As Dr. J. H. 
Marion said in his timely article in the 
Christian Herald, “Don’t ask your 
preacher for the moon—he hasn’t got 
the moon!” 


What Then Shall We Do? 


This situation must be considered ob- 
jectively, of course, and the issues are 
raised not for the purpose of useless 
agitation, but with the hope that some 
constructive solution may be discovered, 
or at least that the present unfortunate 
condition may be improved. Recogniz- 
ing their incompleteness and inade- 
quacy, the following suggestions are of- 
fered for whatever they may be worth, 
and other ideas from more fertile brains 
are invited: 

1. Every young minister should have 
several years .in a pastorate, so as to 
be informed as to pastoral problems be- 
fore going into other ecclesiastical posi- 
tions. 

2. It might be possible, in some cases, 
for pastors and non-pastors to ex- 
change places for awhile, so that both 
groups would be better informed about 
the whole work of the church. 

3. An up-to-date list of elders and 
deacons, Auxiliary, Sunday school, and 
young people’s leaders, in each local 
church, should be made available to all 
official representatives of committees, 
institutions and causes. By communi- 
cating directly with these groups, some 
of the pressure might be taken off the 
pastor’s shoulders and placed directly on 
other church leaders. 

4. Pastors should endeavor to place 
themselves in the position of men en- 
gaged in non-pastoral work, and try to 
imagine their responsibilities and un- 
derstand their problems. If we should 
suddenly eliminate all of our commit- 
tees, agencies, and institutions, the work 
of the local church would be almost 
paralyzed! And vice versa. 

5. Promoters of programs and causes 
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might exert a little more restraint in 
multiplying meetings, pyramiding pro- 
grams, sending out literature and let- 
ters, and in their public utterances they 
should not be too critical of pastors 
whose churches fail to do everything 
asked of them. 


Adjusted Financial Quotas 


6. In assigning financial quotas to 
local churches, allowance should be 
made for those congregations which are 
engaged in necessary building pro- 
grams, for when the local congregation 
dries up, we “kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg.’’ At present such con- 
sideration is not always made and pas- 
tors are often hurt and embarrassed be- 
cause of severe criticism when their 
congregations do not raise quotas that 
are laid upon them. It is a rare situ- 
ation when a local congregation can 
put on a building program, and at the 
same time fully maintain its contri- 
butions to other causes. 

7. A few larger churches are em- 
ploying ‘‘business managers,’’ but this 
plan is hardly feasible in most congre- 
gations because of the lack of money 
and of available men. 

8. A committee, consisting of care- 
fully selected pastors and non-pastors 
(directors, secretaries, institutional 
representatives, etc.) might be ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to try 
to work out a more satisfactory plan 
than that which we now have. Pos- 
sibly the over-all program of our de- 
nomination can be ‘“‘stream-lined,”’ de- 
creasing the number of committees, or- 
ganizations, agencies, and institutions, 
and limiting or more effectively co- 
ordinating promotional activities and 
programs. 

In all events, we need to recognize 
the fact that men in pastoral and non- 
pastoral positions are equally sincere 
and devoted to the Lord’s work, and 
that all of us are striving for the same 
vause. The present situation is not the 
fault of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals, but is the inevitable result 
of a system which cannot be com- 
pletely changed, but whose unfortunate 
features may be modified and improved. 
(Editorial, p. 8.) 


RADIO 


Presbyterian Hour to Feature 
Auxiliary School Broadcast 





Over the Presbyterian Hour network 
Wallace M. Alston of the Druid Hills 
church, Atlanta, will be heard Sunday, 
August 22 at 8:30 A. M. (EST; 7:30, 
CST). Dr. Alston’s subject is “Christ, 
the Only Answer, and Youth’s Accep- 
tance.”’ 

On the following Sunday, August 29, 
the program will be “Christ, the Only 
Answer for the Home,’”’ and it will be 
produced from recordings made at 
the recent Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School in Montreat. 
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A Downtown Church at Work 


By STUART R. OGLESBY 


WENTY-SIX YEARS AGO John J. 

Eagan, an officer of the Central 

Presbyterian Church and a man 
whose conception of the social appli- 
cation of the gospel was a generation 
ahead of his time, proposed to his pas- 
tor, Dr. B. R. Lacy, Jr., now president 
of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, that the church undertake a 
ministry to the babies of the poor fami- 
lies which lived in such large numbers 
within a few blocks. 

Dr. R. G. McAliley, a _ leading 
pediatrician of the city, was interested 
in the project and the executive secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Chapter of the Red 
Cross peace-time program, Miss Emma 
H. Habenicht. Under the sponsorship 
of the Mother’s Class of the Sunday 





BABY CLINIC — Last year 
more than 5,216 treatments were 
given in the Central church clinic 
in Atlanta. More than 15,000 
children under six years of age 
are listed as patients here. The 
entire church backs this 26-year- 

old effort. 





school, the venture was launched, with 
Mrs. Ralph Nolan, of the Red Cross 
giving her full time as director. The 
clinic was immediately successful, and 
it was not long until Mrs. Nolan left the 
Red Cross to take a permanent place 
with the church as director of the clinic. 
For twenty-six years she has been 
actively engaged in this work until her 
name and the term “baby clinic’ have 
become almost synonymous. 

A downtown church continually suf- 
fers from the loss of members who 
leave to unite with other churches more 
conveniently located. The baby clinic 
has been the means of holding together 
the membership of Central because so 
many find in it the most satisfying 
form of Christian service. All the 
workers in the clinic have been volun- 
teers and non-professional save the 
nurse in charge and the doctors on the 
staff. Through the years, hundreds of 
women have enthusiastically given their 
services, and the men have been just 
as enthusiastic in providing guidance, 
funds, and encouragement. 

In 1948 the working force of the 
clinic includes the sessional committee 
of nine men who compose the policy- 


* * 


The story told here by the pastor of 
Central church, Atlanta, was related 
by him at this year’s meeting of the 
General Assembly in a series showing 
churches carrying on significant activi- 
ties for children. Dr. Oglesby’s article 
is third in the series; others have ap- 
peared here July 19 and August 16. 


making body; the clinic committee in 
direct charge of the work headed for 
twenty-six years by Mrs. John J. Eagan; 
forty women who work on one or more 
of the three clinic days of the week; 
a professional staff of fifteen doctors; 
the Baby Clinic Sewing Circle which 
makes garments for the clinic patients; 
a hospital committee whose chief work 
is making layettes for new-born babies; 
a committee in charge of the devotional 
services which are held at the opening 
of each clinic, and a visiting commit- 
tee which carries a friendly helpful 
Christian ministry, into the homes of 
the clinic families. In addition to these 
regular committees, many individual 
services are rendered throughout the 
year in these places where need is indi- 





cated. All the organized classes and 
departments of the Sunday school con- 
tribute regularly to the support of the 
clinic and thus maintain an active in- 
terest in its operation. 

The 1947-48 annual report of the 
clinic showed the following interesting 
figures: 


Total number of patients on 


file (6 years is the age 

MEY h.5, cawas parece 15,615 
New patients received...... 753 
Number of treatments given. . 5,216 
Number of treatments to date 103,900 
Average number given milk 

WE SEE bo aces thence 60 
Number of prescriptions.... 4,942 
Calls made by Mrs. Nolan.... 834 
Layettes given by Hospital 

CORMIIE gk oo 05 tke Ks os 13 
Garments given by Clinic Sew- 

ine Committee ....ce6e.s 212 
Toys given at Christmas.... 98 
Blospitaligations .......sese 68 
Adenoid and tonsil operations 63 
i 36 
Whooping cough, diphtheria, 

tetanus and typhoid im- 

ee 789 


Once a year a clinic demonstration 
is given before the congregation of 
Central church. This is held in con- 
nection with the weekly church night 
supper, at which the doctors and their 
wives, other professional workers who 
render service to the clinic, and the lay 
workers are the honored guests. One 
year a mother brought two beautiful 
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little girls to the demonstration, pre- 
sented them before the group and said 
simply: I owe the lives of my little 
girls to the Central Presbyterian 
Clinic. Both of these children had had 
a rather rare and exceedingly dan- 
gerous physical affliction in early life 
which was completely cured by the 
treatments received. 

Another time two boys, sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, fine manly fel- 
lows, who had been clinic patients 
many years ago, sang a duet which they 
themselves accompanied on a banjo and 
a guitar. The theme of the song which 
they had composed for the occasion 
was: ‘You ought to have seen us when 
we were babies!” 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











31. HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


One of my fine ministerial friends 
said to me recently, in answer to my 
question as to where he had received his 
theological training, ‘‘On the trail of 
Howard Tillman Kuist.” Truly in the 
spirit of Ruth’s ‘“‘Where thou goest I will 
go,”’ he had followed Dr. Kuist from the 
Biblical Seminary of New York to Union 
Seminary of Richmond, and then to 
Princeton Seminary, so great was his de- 
light and profit in sitting at the feet of 
this now Princeton Seminary Bible pro- 
fessor. 

Born in Ohio, Howard Kuist received 
his A. B. degree from Western Union 
College of Le Mars, Iowa in 1917; his 
M. A. in 1922, and Ph. D. from the same 
institution in 1924. He attended Bibli- 
cal Seminary in 1918-21 and later did 
graduate work at the University of 
Berlin and at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England, while on sabbatical leave from 
Biblical Seminary in which he had been 
teaching Greek language and literature 
since 1920. He was ordained to the 
gospel ministry in the Evangelical 
Church; he was called to the chair of 
Bible at Union Seminary in Richmond 
and was received into the membership 
of Norfolk Presbytery (US) in 1939. 

Early in his teaching career, Dr. Kuist 
began to distinguish himself not only as 
a brilliant teacher but as a gifted writer, 
for his book ‘‘The Pedagogy of St. Paul,” 
was published in 1925. His ‘“‘Exegetical 
Footnotes to the Epistle to the Hebrews” 
was published in 1936 and ‘‘How to En- 
joy the Bible’ came from the press in 
1939. 

The prestige of Princeton Seminary 
was greatly enhanced when Howard Till- 
man Kuist was added to its faculty, for 
the pages of the New Testament, like 
the sun-kissed fruit of Texas’ magic val- 
ley, are further ripened and enriched 
under the magical touch of the mind and 
interpreting genius of Howard Kuist. 
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EDITORIAL 


This Problem of Being A Pastor 


Dr. MacLean’s discussion of whether 
ministers are, or ought to be, preachers 
and pastors or promoters (pages 5-6) 
will doubtless introduce several weeks 
of lively comments in our letters 
columns—and throughout the church. 
It should do this, at least, for the prob- 
lem he presents is one of the most 
widely felt among churches. Under the 
present system, many a pastor feels him- 
self caught between (1) the program 
of the denomination under its specifically 
charged and responsible leadership, and 
(2) the pastoral program for the con- 
gregation. We do not have the answer 
to all this, but we welcome under-300- 
word comments which may find their 
way to our well-read Page Two. 

We suspect that much of the problem 
before us is not specifically a church 
problem at all. It is something of a 
problem of our age. In every depart- 
ment of life we are far, far away from 
social conditions which pastors of 100 
years ago knew. The mechanization of 
much of our life, with its consequent 
speeding-up, has thrust us, on every 
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level, into a world that is ‘‘vaster and 
faster.’”’ Occasionally a Gandhi will 
rebel and will seek to return to a hand- 
operated loom but he finds himself 
pretty much alone. 

Perhaps the church’s problem is not 
related to this at all. Perhaps it comes 
from our failure to plan better on the 
top levels or to coordinate our activi- 
ties. Anyone grants that we could im- 
prove these operations and it is to be 
hoped that our ad interim committee, 
now at work, will lead us to several 
greatly needed advances in this realm. 
We doubt if this is the heart of the 
problem, however, because the pastors 
of every denomination face something 
of the same perplexing difficulty. 

The denominational program has 
much to do with all this, but so does 
the pastor’s own program for his con- 
gregation. Between these two stands 
the pastor. His concern for and loyalty 
to the great and necessary objectives of 
his denomination lay their claims upon 
him, while, at the same time, he de- 
velops and leads his own congregation’s 
program. Sometimes, he finds, his own 
church members feel toward him or 
toward his program as he sometimes 
feels toward the greater, ‘‘outside’’ ob- 
jectives. In any case, he is caught in 
the middle. 

Much of the problem, we dare say, 
inheres in the very nature of the pas- 
toral office. No real minister can go to 
rest at night with the conviction that 
he has done that day all that he ought 
to have done, or, at least, all that he 
wanted to do. He is never able to check 
off every responsibility on his list. He 
can dwell in a climate of constant frus- 
tration because he knows how much 
there is to do. To make him feel satis- 
fied with less than his best is to de- 
mean his ministry. To prod him to do 
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more and to do it better is to increase 
his sense of frustration and insuffi- 
ciency. If there is an easy or satisfac- 
tory answer we hope someone will bring 
it forward. 

Perhaps the best the conscientious 
pastor can hope for is to have his ad- 
ministrative load shared by officers who 
will truly give themselves to the busi- 
ness of the church, and to be supported 
by the continuing prayers and under- 
standing of a loyal congregation. 


Parasitic Efforts 


Countless items patterned on the one 


below will likely be appearing in the 
columns of many papers in coming 
days: 


PARIS (RNS)—Fifteen American 
fundamentalists, en route from New 
York to Amsterdam, Holland, where 
they will attend the World Assem- 
bly of the International Council of 
Christian Churches, issued a state- 
ment here denouncing rr: 


What or whom they were denouncing 
is of relatively small importance, for 
denunciation is their vital breath. The 
chief item of interest is that the re- 
cent prediction of The Christian Cen- 
tury that this fundamentalist group, 
scheduling its meeting in Amsterdam 
just before the opening of the World 
Council, will seek by all possible means 
to inflate itself to substantial propor- 
tions as it edges into the spotlight which 
will be focused on the opening sessions 
of the World Council of Churches. 

It is to be hoped that news editors 
will be informed of the true character 
of the fundamentalist meeting and will 
not confuse it with the epochal launch- 
ing of the World Council which is made 
up of the old-line churches in every 
country. 





his chureh. 
somewhere. 


tempt to cover 


done. 


Hence, 
main in that category. 


‘The Inadequate Pastor” 


PASTOR could spend twelve hours a day, 
A ing on the lost and the unchurched. 
calling in the homes of the members, 
might spend all of his waking hours doing organizational work with Sun- 
day school, youth groups, meeting with the dozens of other organizations 
that comprise a church. Or, he may spend his time ministering to the 
troubled, distressed humanity, somehow managing to handle the funerals, 
weddings and countless other social obligations that come. Or, 
spend twelve hours a day in his study with great profit to himself and 
Denominational activities and meetings he must work in 


So, a pastor, any pastor, must forever remain inadequate. 
five great fields of endeavor, in 
twenty per cent of his time to each, having each job eighty per cent un- 
the ‘‘Inadequate Pastor. 
Do not pity the pastor. 
time of anyone on earth, doing the work he loves among people he loves. 
He spends six nights away from home from choice. 
ately busy, always behind with his work, the pastor thinks his job is the 
best on earth—Burlingame (Calif.) Baptist. 


seven days a week, eall- 
Or he could spend those hours 
sick and inactive. Or, he 
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IS OURS A MISFIT CHURCH? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“I counsel you to buy salve 
to anoint your eyes, that you may see.” 
—mev. 3:56. 


HREE MAJOR SINS of the South- 

ern Presbyterian Church, if one 

may venture to name them, are 
schism, complacency and a kind of dis- 
torted individualism. The General As- 
sembly has discouraged the confession 
of the first for five years at least; and 
of the third the church is becoming 
more and more aware. Let us discuss 
the second for a few moments. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
study of Religious Education (OUT- 
LOOK, July 19) deserves the attention 
of every Southern Presbyterian. Con- 
sidered honestly, it should bring us to 
our knees in heart-searching and fruit- 
ful repentance. We are a complacent 
church; but the report will make us 
ask: What have we to be complacent 
about? 

Look at this one point: How well 
does our church fit the actual situ- 
ation in the southern states? The re- 
port has brought to our people what 
sociologists have been trying to make 
us see for some time, a picture of the 
South, especially of the southeast, where 
half our members live. The picture is 
familiar; no one who knows the facts 
doubts its general accuracy; yet one 
wonders if we have ever looked squarely 
at it. In the report you may have 
already read the facts which support 
these separate descriptions of the South 
as a whole: 

It is a land of the young. In the total 
population there is a higher percentage 
of persons under 15, or under 50, than 
in any other region of America. 

It is a land of parents. Families are 
larger here; more people have more 
children than elsewhere. (Incidently, 
white women here have more children, 
on the average, than Negro women. You 
don't believe that, because it is not true 
of the white and Negro women you 
know; but that shows how little you 
know the South.) 

It is a land of rural people, two-thirds 
of our citizens being rural. 

It is a land of men (by a slight edge), 
the white population numbering more 
than 100 men to 100 women. 

It is a land of poverty. As compared 
(say) with Poland we are all rich; but 
as compared with other regions of the 
United States we are poor. The reasons 
for this and the evidence of it are 
brought out in the report for anyone to 
see. We have 29% of the population 
here, 16% of the wealth, or, in other 
words, the rest of the nation is about 
twice as well off as we are. 

That is the South; but what sort of 
church are we? Again the report, with 
appalling objectivity, presents the facts 
to show that: . 

In our land of the young, ours is 


church of the old. We have a much 
smaller percentage of the young, a much 
larger percentage of the old, than is 
true of our region as a whole. 

In our land of parents we are a church 
of the childless. Our congregations are 
made up of people with few or no chil- 
dren. 

In our rural land, our church is 
urban. True, two-thirds of our congre- 
gations are in the country; but two- 
thirds of our people are urban. We are 
a “church of city people in a rural 
environment.” 

In our land of nearly even balance 
between the sexes, our church is 
strongly feminine. In the South as a 
whole, there are 101.2 men to every 
100 women; but in our church we have 
only 74.3 men to every 100 women. In 
our Sunday schools the ratio of men 
(to 100 women) varies from 60 to 88; 
and of our Sunday school teachers, 
three out of four are women. 

In our land of poverty, we are a 
church of the comfortable. Our mem- 
bership is made up predominantly of 
“upper” and ‘middle-class’ people, 
salary-bracketly speaking. 


WO OR THREE questions stare us 
T in the eye. 

1. Is ours a misfit church? Is 
our church so unlike the land in which 
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we live, are we so badly adjusted, so 
far out of line with our neighbors, that 
we really don’t belong here? 

2. Are we content that these things 
shall be? Eight of our seventeen synods 
have not shown any substantial increase 
for fifty years; only four are showing 
steady and rapid growth. 

3. If we are going to move out from 
a Program of Progress into a Practice 
of Progress, are we willing to do what 
is necessary? The real question is not 
whether we can afford the money; of 
course we can. The real question is 
one of the heart. Are we prepared to 
do what the report shows we must do, 
unless we keep on as a misfit church— 
evangelize across social lines? Are we 
willing, and can we even be so filled 
with the Spirit that we shall be eager, 
to win for Christ people we have never 
thought would make “good Presby- 
terians’’? 





Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. CO. 











enrichment of human lives. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in spiritual values. 
An excellent investment for enduring and rewarding dividends, the 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 








for 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUTH 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 


AN ENDURING INVESTMENT 















Si. president. 





Beginning Our 99th Consecutive College Year 
Year on September 21 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


' Our alumni are serving with distinction in many worthy 
LIT) fields the world over. 

| M4 four-year liberal arts college, proudly supported by the 

\%, Synods of Texas and Oklahoma, and serving the Great 

bee Southwest in enlarged scope for Christian education of 

| our youth. for information write DR. W. B. GUERRANT, 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Co-educational. fully accredited, 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Hconomics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. Applications for 1948- 
1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 
William OC. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
18£6. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 

John Montgomery, Pres. Statesville, N. C. 


RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 











SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Departments accredited through 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Churoh. 

Long Session opens September 20. Reservations now being received. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 


High School and Junior 
Southern Association. Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. O. 
Construction of new buildings as a 
part of the Program of Advance has 
begun at the college and the renova- 
tion of the Science Building will be 
completed for the fall session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








1879 Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 


WE LOVD BOYS—WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Mississippi 


A Christian Atmosphere. Excellent Military and Academic programs. Indi- 
vidual attention and How to Study stressed. A most beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. We get wonderful results from our Work and Play Program. Capacity is 


160. Regular session opens September 6. 


J. 8. VANDIVER, President, Port Gibson, Mississippi 
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For complete information, call or write: 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’”’ Western North Carolina 
Montreat is one of the delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00. — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 
Two Year Secretarial Course 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President, Montreat, N. C. 








AUGUST 28, 1948 
CHURCH NEWS 


Election Contests 
Hold High Interest 


Arkansas News Letter 





Arkansas’ Democratic primary fur- 
nished considerable excitement with a 
near-record-breaking vote on July 27, 
and a new record of more than 300,000 
votes cast on August 10. Loyal Presby- 
terians found themselves in a difficult 
position in the race for associate justice 
of the Supreme Court. Two Bible- 
teaching Presbyterian deacons and ably 
trained lawyers were the chief candi- 
dates for the office. Arthur Adams, of 
Jonesboro’s First church, has been 
well-known in state political, legal, and 
church circles. George Rose Smith, 
of the Second church, Little Rock, and 
son of the late Hay Watson Smith, dis- 
tinguished pastor, preacher and liberal 
theologian, won the chief place in the 
August 10 run-off when, on the morn- 
ing of the July 27 election, Mr. Adams 
died of a heart attack. 


Preacher Candidate Supports 
Holt but McMath Gets Majority 


The gubernatorial run-off found Sid- 
ney McMath, gang-busting attorney of 
Hot Springs, pitted against former 
Attorney-General Jack Holt, who sur- 
prised most people by squeezing into 
second place. “Uncle Mac”? (James) 
Mackrell, the Baptist preacher, came in 
third, about 3,200 votes behind Holt 
in the unofficial count. ‘Uncle Mac” 
demanded a recount in 17 counties, em- 
ploying 17 lawyers to represent him and 
asking people to send in money to help 
(his following was largely from the 
rural areas). In the August vote Holt 
trailed McMath by 10,748 votes (un- 
official, incomplete count) and talked 
about contesting the election. Mackrell 
threw his support to Holt and served 





THROUGH THE COURSE 


—of half a century and more, 
this Company has administered 
the estates of many men and 
women. 


The experience of these many 
years is available for your es- 
tate, whether your estate be 
large or small. 


Virginia Trust Company 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal] Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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* * 


UMAN felicity is produced not 
so much by great pieces of 
good fortune that seldom hap- 

pen, as by little advantages that 
occur every day.—BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 


* * 


as campaign manager, but it was not 
enough to stop the McMath drive. In 
the run-off campaign Holt cut loose 
with charges against MecMath’s record 
as a prosecutor and injected States’ 
rights and racial questions as issues. 


Assembly’s Moderator Says 
good Is Enemy of the Best 

In missions, stewardship and evan- 
gelism, the good is all too often a 
hindrance to the best, Assembly’s 
Moderator C. Darby Fulton told the men 
of Pine Bluff Presbytery recently in 
their annual meeting at Ben Few con- 
ference grounds. The doom of civili- 
zation is to be reckoned with unless 
men hear and believe the gospel and 
pecome brothers through this faith, he 
said, but this is, or ought not to be, 
the primary motive for world missions. 
The first motive, he said, is found in 
the command of Christ. In steward- 
ship, he said, tithing is good, but the 
grace of Christ sends men far beyond 
a minimum standard in loyalty and de- 
votion to him. In evangelism, the 
“social gospel’? is good and scriptural, 
but the primary duty is the preaching 
of a gospel of redemption and recon- 
ciliation with God the Father through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Marion Boggs Talks Golfer’s 
Language in Sunday Sermon 

‘“What’s Wrong With Sunday Golf?” 
was the subject of a sermon preached 
by Marion A. Boggs, of Little Rock’s 
Second church, recently. When a man 
consumes his Sundays with those recre- 
ations that are “lawful on other days,” 
to the neglect of his church opportuni- 
ties, he said, he is letting the good be- 
come the enemy of the best. A golfer 
himself, Dr. Boggs said, ‘I do not be- 
lieve anyone gets a greater lift out of a 
straight drive down the fairway than 
I,” but “if we spend our Sundays giving 





Saving is as important as a steady 
income. Emergencies are bound to 
occur—and then is when a backlog 
of savings can tide you over. Regu- 
lar deposits will furnish that. Open 
your account at once—at any office. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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God the right-of-way, to use the golfer’s 
language, the fairways of life will be 
smooth and green and unobstructed for 
ourselves and for our children. - 
When we go into the sand-pits of 
trouble, our recovery will not be diffi- 
cult. On the greens our putting shots 
will be straight and sure. On the long 
journey to the 18th hole we shall not 
grow tired, and when the final score 
is added our record will make us glad, 
for it will be one that God himself will 
approve and our fellowmen will ap- 
plaud.” 


Here and There 

Westover Hills chapel in Little Rock, 
sponsored by the Second church, is a 
project involving nearly $35,000, its 
dedication has been set for August 22. 
‘ A new manse and a handsome 
educational building are nearly com- 
pleted for the Marianna church. . ‘ 
Mountain Home church, organized this 
year, is completing a very adequate 
building that would have cost about 
$50,000 if the men of the congregation 
had not done most of the actual build- 
ing themselves. . . . H. T. McDonough, 
layman of El Dorado, is the new busi- 
ness manager of Arkansas College. . 
Both Pioneer and Senior young people’s 
conferences at Ferncliff had near- 
capacity attendances in June—150. The 
Fellowship conference for college stu- 
dents will be held the first week in 
September. 

IRVINE HOGE WILLIAMS. 
Monticello. 


S. C. Laymen Plan Meeting; 
Senator Broughton Will Speak 


Presbyterian laymen in South Caro- 
lina are planning a statewide Christian 
mission at Presbyterian College in Clin- 
ton August 27-29. Headline speaker 
will be former Governor and now U. S. 
Senator-elect J. Melville Broughton of 
North Carolina. Mr. Broughton is a 
leading churchman of the Southern Bap- 
tist convention, , J. G. Patton, Jr., and 
H. H. Thompson, stewardship and evan- 
gelism directors respectively, will also 
have parts on the program. 











Your Executor 


You may select a friend or rela- 
tive with little or no experience 


to settle your estate 


OR 
You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 


and planning many estates. 


In either case the executor’s fee 


will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 
RICHMOND 
Established 1865 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Company. 








Richmon¢é—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO,., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











Montreat School for Girls 


A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Accredited by Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Montreat, located in the ‘“‘Land of the Sky” 
Western North Carolina, is one of the 
delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00 — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 


Montreat, N. C. 
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Our Chapel 


More and more people, in recent years, have availed themselves of 
the use of our chapel, rather than have a funeral conducted in their 
own home. Here is an atmosphere of quiet and restfulness, where friends 
may call and where services can be conducted with dignity and without 
confusion. There is no charge for the use of the chapel. It is part 
of our service. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor, 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. 
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TRAUS 
ERVICE 


INSTITUTIONS ° 
°* SUMMER CAMPS 









CHURCHES * HOSPITALS ° 
RESTAURANTS 


HOTELS 





SHORT ORDER RANGE—Bake, Roast, 
Broil, and Fry all on one range, with 
Heat Regulator for each oven. For 
Mfg., Natural or Bottled Gas heat. 
Qther sizes and styles available for 
Gas, Electric, Coal, or Wood heat. 
rae in various sizes and combina- 
tions. 


2-PIECE BATTERY COFFEE URN— 
Always serve delicious coffee. Our 
wide selection will fulfill your needs. 
Available with Glass, Pyrex, Stone, 
Stainless Steel or China liners. Gas or 
electric heat. Available in various 
sizes and combinations. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT 
CHINA, SILVER, GLASSWARE AND SUPPLIES 
. Refrigerators . Carbonators Ranges . Dishwashers 
Chests Seda Fountains Steam Tables . Tables and Chairs 


THE STRAUS CO. Inc. 


1004-06-08 East Cary Street 
RICHMOND 19, VA. PHONE 2-6536 
Write for Our New 1948 Catalogue or our District Representative Who Will 
Call to Be of Service 
FROM A TEASPOON TO A COMPLETE INSTALLATION 


Booths 
Bottle 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Leslie Bullock, pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, Houston, Texas, will 
become head of the Bible department at 
Flora Macdonald College this fall. He 
will be in Red Springs after August 20. 

H. L. Ross from Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico, to 1208 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
22, Va., on furlough, 

J. Elroy Weikel from Aransas Pass, 
Texas, to 160 E. Irby St., Beaumont, 
Texas, where he is to be pastor of the 
Robbins Memorial church. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert from Port La- 
vaca, Texas, to Ballinger, Texas. 

James M. McDaniel’s correct address 
is RFD 7, Box 343-A, Richmond 24, Va. 

Albert E. Ruhmann from Lake Jack- 
son, Texas, to Livingston, Texas, 

Claude A. Calcote from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Surgoinsville, Tenn. 

S. A. Ewart from Greenville, N. C., to 
Route 3, Raeford, N. C. 

P. J. Garrison, Jr., from Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., to 1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas, Assistant Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly. 

P. E. Thompson from Nevada, Mo., to 
RFD 1, Box 118, Sycamore, Ohio. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat, president of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
has accepted a call to the Pullen Me- 
morial Baptist Church, Raleigh, N. C. 
He was pastor of the same church from 
1929 to 1937. 

Edwin H. Rian, former leader in the 
Orthodox Presbyterian church (OUT- 
LOOK, July 7, 1947, “Why I Am Re- 
Entering the Ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA’’) is now vice presi- 
dent of Trinity University (Presbyterian, 
USA), San Antonio, Texas. 

J. Manning Potts, associate director 
of the Methodist Crusade for Christ, 
Chicago, former Methodist pastor in 
Richmond and Roanoke, Va., has been 
elected editor of The Upper Room, to 
succeed Roy H. Short, who has been 
made a bishop. 

John E. Stauffer from Anniston, Ala., 
to Box 347, Talladega, Ala. 

S. L. McCullouch, a ruling elder, who 
has been supplying the churches at 
Goodman, Durant, and Pickens, Miss., 
who addressed the recent General As- 
sembly on the Program of Progress, has 
been licensed to preach and arrange- 
ments have been made to ordain and 
install him as pastor of these three 
churches. 








DEATH 


James E. McJunkin, 66, died at his 
home in Houlka, Miss. (his birthplace) 
July 24. Mr. McJunkin was pastor of 
the Hopewell church, Huntersville, N. C., 
until a few years ago when he was forced 
to retire on account of ill health. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Ananias--Disciple at Damascus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FOR AUGUST 29, 1948 


Scripture text: Acts 9:10-20 


Ananias didn’t want to go. 

And we can’t blame him. To go to 
see Saul under the circumstances was 
dangerous, sticking out one’s neck, as 
it were, when it wasn’t really necessary. 
And what could he hope to accomplish? 
Ananias was a member of the Christian 
community in Damascus, faithful in his 
observance of the Jewish law, highly re- 
garded not only in the church, but also 
in the Jewish community as a whole 
(Acts 22:12). But to think that he 
could make a dent in Saul’s thinking, 
that he could enlist him in the service 
of Christ was preposterous. That is what 
his friends said. Even his own wife said 
it. Besides it might be a trap. 


I. Ananias Hesitates 


And yet—how could one explain what 
had happened during the last three 
days? These strange stories. This urg- 
ent request from Saul himself. 

All members of the church, all Jews 
in Damascus, knew about Saul. He had 
been born in Tarsus, educated in Jeru- 
salem at the feet of Gamaliel, but lacked 
this great teacher’s scholarly detach- 
ment, his patience, his tolerance (Acts 
5:34ff.). Saul became a rabbi, one of 
those extreme Pharisees who was con- 
vinced that Jews could enjoy the favor 
of God only through the most meticulous 
observance of the Mosaic Law and the 
traditions of the fathers which had 
gathered about it. His fury against the 
Nazarenes, as the followers of Jesus 
were called, had been aroused by a fel- 
low-Hellenist, a Jew born as he was out- 
side the bounds of Palestine, named 
Stephen. 

After the death of Jesus, his disciples 
continued to regard him as the Messiah, 
and the movement grew by leaps and 
bounds, The Sadducees, the priestly 
aristocrats, and the actual rulers of the 
Jews under the Romans, who more than 
any others had been responsible for the 
crucifixion of Jesus, were alarmed, and 
were ready to crush the movement be- 
fore it became any larger. But they 
could not secure the support of the 
Pharisees, who were the popular relig- 
ious leaders. The leaders of the Naza- 
rene cult continued to observe all Jewish 
customs and with that the Pharisees 
were content. Then came Stephen, who 
taught that faith in Jesus made ob- 
servance of the Jewish customs super- 
fluous, and that the truly religious could 
not be tied forever to the law of Moses. 
Saul was enraged. He was the leader 


.tenced to death. 


of the band that dragged Stephen from 
the Temple and stoned him outside the 
city gates. Pharisees and Sadducees 
were united now in their determination 
to destroy this growing threat to the 
continued existence of Judiasm. Saul 
was put in charge of the persecution 
that followed. His zeal had known no 
bounds. Men and women had been 
thrust into prison. Some had been sen- 
The Christian com- 
munity had been scattered. Some of 
them had fied to Damascus where they 
hoped to find peace and security. Then 
one day word came that Saul had 
secured permission to transfer his activi- 
ties to that city, that the Sanhedrim had 
drafted a letter to the authorities in 
Damascus, asking that he be given per- 
mission to take Christians in that city 
into custody and bring them bound to 
Jerusalem. The Christians awaited his 
coming with fear and trembling. 

Then one day, it was just three days 
ago, as Ananias turned the thing over 
in his mind, Saul had arrived, not 
haughtily at the head of a company, 
but haltingly, stumblingly, led by his 
friends. He had gone at once to the 
home of Judas, who had a house on the 
main thoroughfare of the city, and had 
not stirred out of it since. Rumor had 
it that he was blind. And strange stories 
were being circulated. Some of his 
fellow-travelers in the caravan that 
brought him to Damascus stated that a 
short way from Damascus, at noonday, 
there had come a brilliant flash of light, 
lightning perhaps, and a rumbling sound 
that might have been thunder, but which 
sounded to some as though it were a 
voice, though they could not distinguish 
the words (9:7). Saul’s camel had 
shied violently, and Saul himself was 
thrown to the ground. When his friends 
lifted him up he could not see. He was 
confused, bewildered, out of his mind, 
as it seemed to them. He claimed that 
he had seen the crucified Nazarene in the 
heavens, and heard him say, ‘‘Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” 

They had brought him to the house 
of Judas, where he was to be enter- 
tained. Saul had remained here now for 
three days, refusing to eat or drink, they 
said, and spending all of his time in 
prayer. Once he had inquired about the 
Christians in Damascus, particularly 
about its leaders. And now word had 
come to Ananias that he would like to 
see him. 

Ananias’ first impulse was to decline, 
but as a devout Christian he knew he 


13 
should seek divine guidance. And so 
he went to God and prayed. “And the 


Lord said to him, Rise and go... .” 


How did the Lord speak to him? 
Was it in a dream? Was it by 
an audible voice from the heavens? 
Perhaps. But more likely it was an in- 
ward vision, an inward compulsion, a 
sense of duty, the prompting of con- 
science, as we would say. He knew that 
he ought to accept the invitation which 
had come to him. 

But he didn’t want to go. And we 
can hardly blame him. Over against 
that still small voice were other voices, 
the voice of fear, of caution, of selfish- 
ness, of inertia, and yes, the voice of 
hate. And it was so easy for them to 
disguise their true motive, to rationalize 
their objections, to make it sound 
plausible even to Ananias_ himself, 
“Lord, I have heard-from many about 
this man, how much evil he has done to 
thy saints at Jerusalem; and here he has 
authority from the chief priests to find 
all who call upon thy name.” Other 
thoughts raced through his mind. This 
might be a ruse, a trick; to get him and 
other leaders of the Christian commu- 
nity in his power. He claimed to have 
seen Jesus, he was blind, so they said, 
but could it be true that a man who up 
to now had hated the very name of 
Jesus, now wanted to be his friend? And 
even if it were so, should they forgive 
one who had done them so much wrong? 


But it is not easy to silence the voice 
of God in one’s heart and mind. As 
Ananias looked back upon it in later 
years it was clear that it was the Lord 
who spoke to him, “Go, for he isa 
chosen instrument of mine to carry my 
name before the Gentiles and kings and 
the sons of Israel... .’’ Yes, that pos- 
sibility must be taken into account. It 
might be a ruse, this invitation which 
had come from Saul. But it might be 
sincere. Saul was a man of great ability 
and boundless energy, even his enemies 
admitted that, and he had a better edu- 
cation than the original disciples, men 
who would always be handicapped by 
their lack of training. Saul was a citi- 
zen of the Roman empire; his vision was 
not limited by the bounds of Palestine. 
He was a man who could be used, 
mightily used, if only he once caught the 
vision, 

Ananias was convinced now. It was 
what Jesus would have him do. And 
so, laying aside fears and misgivings, 
Ananias entered the house of Judas 
where Saul waited in the darkness. 


Il. Ananias Acts 


Saul never forgot his first words. The 
three days Saul had spent since his 
vision on the road to Damascus had 
seemed the longest days of his life. He 
was in the dark physically, mentally and 
spiritually. He knew he had made a 
terrible botch of his life, he did not have 
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much hope for the future. Jesus might 
forgive him but he could not expect the 
Christians whom he had persecuted to 
do so. The Jews who were Christians 
hated him with good reason; the Jews 
who were not Christians would despise 
him when they learned that he too had 
become a follower of the crucified 
Nazarene. He inquired of his host and 
learned that Ananias was the member 
of the church for whom non-Christians 
had the greatest respect. He had sent 
a message inviting Ananias to call, He 
was confident that he would come. But 
what would be his attitude? And the 
attitude of the other followers of Jesus? 
What place would there be for him in 
the Christian movement? 

Ananias had learned a lot from Jesus. 
When he came into Saul’s presence, he 
didn’t rebuke him, he didn’t show any 
bitterness or hatred, he didn’t manifest 
any feeling of superiority. He just laid 
his hand upon his shoulder and called 
him “Brother.” And when he pro- 
nounced that magic word—“‘brother’’— 
something happened. “Something like 
scales” fell from his eyes and he re- 
ceived his sight. But the scales which 
fell from Saul’s eyes were more than 
physical scales and the sight which he 
recovered was more than physical. 
The scales which fell from his eyes in- 
cluded the scales of prejudice, pride and 
privilege, the scales of class and race; 
the scales of nationalism, which limit 
our range and distort our vision, which 
blind us to the good in other men. He 
began to see for the first time that men 
who had been prejudiced against one 
another could learn to respect one an- 
other, that men who had formerly hated 
one another could learn to love one an- 
other, that men who had been wronged 
could learn to forgive those who had 
wronged them, that men of all races and 
classes could become brothers in Christ. 
As Halford E. Luccock has written: 
*“Saul’s old career had been stopped in 
full flight; the new one had not yet be- 
gun, Saul was wandering dazed between 
two worlds. Had he not been given any 
demonstration of the Christian spirit 
who can say what might have happened? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


In the outstretched hand of Ananias 
lay the future of Paul and his service to 
Christ. It was a creative handclasp. 
Ananias’ word ‘brother’ was a word of 
authentic magic; it was the open sesame 
to a new world for Paul and for the 
Christian church. It was Paul’s first ex- 
perience of that love of which he was 
later to write that it ‘faileth never.’ ...”’ 

“It was a miracle,”” Luccock continues, 
“as shining as the light on the road. It 
always is. When that miracle has failed 
in situations which called desperately 
for it, what tragedies have followed! 
How many returned prodigals have 
there been who met on the steps of the 
Father’s house some hard, censorious, 
unforgiving elder brother and were 
turned back. The tragedy of our world 
today is largely the projection of the 
tragedy of the Versailles conference, 


where no one pronounced the word 


brother, 

“Nothing else is adequate to human 
need, only that word brother. Other 
words without number are spoken—with 
no effect. General Smuts’ biographer 
describes one of these other attitudes 
when she says of her subject that ‘the 
expression of his goodwill is intellectual. 
He overlooks the individual. .. . Man is 
not a person to be loved. He is a prob- 
lem to be solved.’... 

“Today the world is literally dying 
for want of the miracle-working word 
brother, An essayist has recently re- 
ferred to ‘the undercurrent of hate 
which prevails in every boarding house.’ 
Hate certainly prevails in the earth’s in- 
ternational boarding house. The factors 
most evident in the world are those 
which spell division in every department 
of life, social, economic, international, 
interracial, even religious. Nothing but 
the miracle of Damascus can save us.”’ 
(The Acts of the Apostles in Present- 
Day Preaching, published by Willett, 
Clark and Co.) 

Saul not only regained his sight; he 
also was “filled with the Holy Spirit.”’ 
In simplest terms the Holy Spirit is God 
as he lives and works in man. If Saul 
was to realize the vision that had begun 
to dawn on his mind, if he was to be in 
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any real sense God’s man, he must recog. 
nize that God was ready to work in ang 
over and through him for the great pur. 
poses which he had at heart, that God’s 
guidance and God’s strength were avail. 
able to him through Jesus Christ. Say] 
had seen Jesus on the road to Damascus; 
he had become convinced at that time 
that Jesus was the divine Son of God, 
he had then submitted his will unto the 
Lord (22:9). But he did not receive 
the power of the Spirit until after 
Ananias (a layman incidentally) had 
clasped his hand and greeted him ag 
his brother, It is not easy to forgive a 
man who has gone wrong, resolutely to 
wipe out the past and never refer to it 
again. It is hard to estimate the spirit- 
ual power that may be released in a 
man’s life through an actual demonstra. 
tion of the Christian spirit. As we think 
of Saul’s conversion on the road to 
Damascus, let us not forget that his 
vision of the Risen Christ was only the 
beginning of that experience; its culmi- 
nation came when Ananias followed the 
promptings of God’s Spirit within his 
heart, went to Saul, took his hand in his, 
and called him brother. 

Convinced that Jesus was the Son of 
God, that he had a work for him to do, 
and that his strength was available for 
him, Saul arose and was baptized—the 
outward symbol that his sins were for- 
given and that the Holy Spirit had taken 
possession of his life. Food and physi- 
cal strength came after this decisive 
step. 

It was Ananias who gave Saul his first 
understanding of Christian brotherhood. 
It was Ananias who gave him his first 
conception of the service that he might 
render through Christ. It was Ananias 
who led him into a vital realization of 
the power available through the Holy 
Spirit, 

When God first moved on his heart to 
visit Saul he hesitated. He didn’t want 
to go. He had good reasons for refusing. 
Suppose he had declined? 

We often know that there is some- 
thing we ought to do, Can we assume 
that God is speaking to us? We can 
always find reasons for doing nothing. 
Suppose we do not respond—what will 
be the result for us, for the Church? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE BISHOP’S MANTLE. By Agnes 
gligh Turnbull. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 314 pp. $3.00. 





This book can be placed on the grow- 
ing list of good novels (but none about 
Presbyterians) that Romanticize the 
private and public life of a clergyman. 
The minister in this story is an Epis- 
copalian, liberal as to theology and 
morals. The plot centers around his 
peautiful wife, who refuses to be tamed, 
a seductive widow who won’t be put 
off, and a chief vestryman who balks 
at being Christian. The progress of 
the story is predictable and the situ- 
ations are familiar to those who have 
read the other ‘‘Preacher Novels.’ 

Miss Turnbull offers the layman a 
real love story of the highest quality 
that should endear the relationship be- 
tween him and his pastor. The minis- 
ter in reading The Bishop’s Mantle will 
be reminded of what he is prone to 
forget, that in spite of humanity’s re- 
sistance to the Kingdom of Heaven he 
is still God’s hero in the eyes of man. 

ROBERT B. McNEILL. 

Fairfield Highlands, Ala. 


GREAT IS THE COMPANY. By 
Violet Wood. The Friendship Press, 
New York. 169 pp. $1.25. 


Here is the dramatic story of “‘that 
great company’”’ of men and women who 
have preserved and translated the Bible 
from its earliest appearance to the 
present day. Familiar stories about 
famous characters, such as Tyndale, 
Jerome, Wycliffe, Luther, Morrison and 
Judson, will delight the reader afresh 
as he reads them in Violet Wood’s 
charming style. The author tells a 
good story well. But she is also a re- 
markably expert research _— scholar. 
Great Is the Company contains many in- 
teresting and little known facts about 
famous men and women who have de- 
voted their lives to translating and pub- 
lishing the Scriptures into hundreds of 
languages and dialects. 

Did you know that John Wycliffe 
who said, ‘“‘Give the people the Book 
and I predict they will learn to read 
and will be born again,’’ was called by 
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some of his contemporaries ‘Doctor 
Wicked-Believe” and “Flatteries 
Sinke’? Did you know that when 
Luther’s Bible was first sold in Ger- 
many the purchase price was an amount 
equal to approximately $300, yet it sold 
in such numbers that the printers hur- 
ried to put out more and more editions? 
PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Selected and Edited by 
Henry Bettenson. The World’s Classics, 
Galaxy Edition. Oxford University 
Press, New York and London. 457 pp. 
$1.75. 


This book is a veritable treasure 
house for any one interested in the 
history of the church—a source book, 
containing extracts from numerous 
original sources through the Christian 
centuries, which are of the utmost sig- 
nificance for anyone who wishes to un- 
derstand the development of the 
church’s thought and life. In no other 
sourcebook can one get so much for 
so little, and as a matter of fact, no 
other sourcebook is available at the 
present time. As the editor readily ac- 
knowledges any historian would prefer 
certain substitutions, and it is weighted, 
as he also grants, on the side of Eng- 
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lish church history. But for all that 
it is really a grand buy. Issued origi- 
nally during the war in smaller print 
and format, the present galaxy edition 
is greatly to be preferred. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Give Them a Chance to Talk. Berneice 
R. Rutherford. Burgess Publishing Co. 
$2.75. 

Questions Jesus Asked. Clovis G. Chap- 
pell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

Face to Face with Russia. Philip E. 
Mosely. Foreign Policy Association, New 
York. 35 cents. 

Italian Evangelical Pioneers. John B. 
Bisceglia. Brown-White-Lowell Press, Inc. 

God Was in Christ. D. M. Baillie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Parson’s Sampler. James W. Kennedy. 
Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 

Jewish Folklore, 
Crown Publishers. 
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welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
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Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Make “Increased demand upon character, and dimin-" 


the ished care for the cultivation of character.” 


Supply rhus was our situation described by Edward O. Sisson in the Atlantic 


Equal 


the instruction, or of such character long surviving the decay of religion 


The final question regarding education is whether it avails to produce } 


Demand the type of character required by the Republic and the race.”’ 


WHEN DEMAND IS GREAT AND SUPPLY SHORT ALL THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE SHOULD BE ACTIVELY CONCERNED 


This is a clear call for religious training and Christian education in the home, the church, the 
school and the college. 


Arousing Testimony: 


George Washington early saw our need and said: 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 


supports. Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 


De Tocqueville, the French Statesman, visiting America in 1831, asked: 

“‘How is it possible that society should escape destruction if the moral tie be not strengthened in proportion 
as the political tie is relaxed, and what can be done with the people who are their own masters if they be not 
submissive to the Deity?” 


Judge Peter Grosscup, of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals: 
“We admit all the facts of the universe, save and except the supreme fact that religion, after all, is the funda- 
mental influence in all movements of mankind.” 


John R. Mott, the Missionary Statesman: 
“It matters not how well educated a man may be; if he goes out into the world with a corrupt heart, an un- 
governed will and low ideals he is a menace to society and a source of weakness to the life of the nation.” 


The Outlook: 


“We are only half educated. The most important factor in education (the religious factor) is either wholly 
left out or attended to only by chance, or incidentally.” 


Nicholas M. Butler, the late President of Columbia University: 

“The greatest universities in the world are those in which the process of man-making is going forward with 
greatest devotion and energy.’ He adds that scholarship, science, literary achievement, etc., are of themselves 
useless and that the supreme task is “‘that of shaping and directing man’s conduct.” 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, while President of the Ohio State University, asked: 
“Who is to supply this lack if not the Christian College? 


The Christian College exists and is maintained for the purpose of assisting the home and the 
church in increasing the output of that which is in greatest demand in the world today— intelligent, 
reverent and well-rounded Christian Character. 


MORE STUDENTS FOR OUR COLLEGES BETTER COLLEGES FOR OUR STUDENTS 
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Monthly, who added these words: ‘‘So far as we know history has no# 
instance of a national character built up without the aid of religious | 
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